The Frogs 


Aristophanes 


Characters 


Xantuias, slave of Dionysos 

Dionysos, the god, also called Iacchos and Bacchos 

Herac.es (Hercules) 

CORPSE 

Cuaron, ferryman of the dead 

Cuorus oF Frocs (offstage) 

Cuorus oF Initiates, followers of Dionysos 

Aracus, gatekeeper of Hades 

SERVANT OF PERSEPHONE, queen of Hades 

Hostess oF AN INN 

Cooxir, her servant 

SERVANT OF PLUTO 

Evripwes, the tragedian 

ArscuyLus, the tragedian 

Puro, God of Hades 

PALLBEARERS, Two ATTENDANTS OF AEACUS, Muse oF EuRI- 
Pipes (silent parts) 


(Scene: Stage center is a house with a door. Dionysos en- 


ters, wearing, 


over his yellow tunic, Heractes’ lion-skin and 


carrying Herac.es’ great club. XaNTHIAS enters, carrying 


baggage on a 


pole over his shoulder and riding a donkey.) 


Xantuias. Shall I say one of the usual things, 


my lord, the 
Dionysos. 
pressed,’ 


spectators always laugh at? 
By Zeus, what you like, but not “I’m hard- 


> 


(squatting down) 


not that. It’s 


really disgusting now. 


Xantuias. Not some other quip? 


Dionysos. 


Except “I’m tight-squeezed.” 


Xantuias. Well, shall I say the really funny one? 


Dionysos. 
XANTHIAS. 
Dionysos. 
XANTHIAS. 


Be bold, but not that one, by Zeus! 

Which? 
That, shifting your pole, you want to poop. 
Nor that hauling this load, 


if no one takes it, I'll bust out? 


Dionysos. 


No, please, only when I’m going to vomit. 


Xantus. Why then must I lug these bags, 
if I don’t make any of the jokes Phrynichus 
was accustomed to make and Lycis and Ameipsias, 
when they carried baggage in their comedies? 


Dionysos. 
audience 
and note any 


Don’t do it now! When I am in the 


of this old wit, 


I leave the theater years older. 

Xantus. O, thrice-damned is this neck, 
tight-squeezed and can’t joke! 

Dionysos. Isn’t this pride and great insolence, 


when I, Dion 


ysos, Son of Jug, 


walk and labor and let him ride, 


so he won't s 


uffer and carry a load! 


Xantus. I don’t carry a load? 


Dionysos. 


How can you if you’re carried? 


14-15, Phrynichus . . . Lycis . . . Ameipsias. Three writers of com- 
edy whose works have perished. 
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Xantuias. Carrying this. 
Dionysos. How? 
XANTHIAS. Under pressure. 
Dionysos. Isn’t your load carried by the donkey? 
Xantus. Not what I carry, by Zeus, no! 
Dionysos. How can you carry, being carried by 
another? 
Xantus. I don’t know, but my shoulder’s “hard- 
pressed.” 
Dionysos. OK, since you claim the donkey doesn’t 
help, 
change: pick up and carry the donkey. 
Xantus. Damn, why didn’t I fight at sea? 
A free man, I’d wish you good .. . grief. 
Dionysos. Down, rogue, I’m already walking 
near the door I wanted first 
to go in. 
Servant, I say, boy! 
(Enter HErac.es.) 
Heractes. Who’s beating the door? He leaps on it 
like a centaur. . . . What is it? Speak! 
Dionysos. My boy! 


XANTHIAS. What is it? 

Dionysos. Didn’t you notice? 
XANTHIAS. What? 
Dionysos. How he fears me. 

XANTHIAS. By Zeus, fears your madness. 


Herac.es. By Demeter, how can I not laugh? 
I bite my lip, and I laugh anyway. 
Dionysos. My good man, come here. I need 
something from you. 
Heraces. But I can’t choke my laughter, 
seeing a lion-skin lying on a yellow robe. 
What’s your game? Why come with boot and club? 
Where on earth have you been? 


39 fight at sea. Athens freed the slaves who fought at the Battle 
of Arginusae in 406 B.c. 
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Dionysos. Under Cleisthenes. 
Heractes. Serving at sea? 
Dionysos. We downed twelve 

or thirteen of the enemies’ ships. 50 
Heracies. You two? 
Dionysos. By Apollo! 
XANTHIAS. (aside) Then I woke up. 


Dionysos. In fact while at sea reading 
Euripides’ Andromeda, I was racked 
by a desire so strong you can’t imagine. 
Heracies. A desire? How big? 


Dionysos. Small as Big Molon! 55 

Heracies. For a woman? 

Dionysos. Oh no! 

HERACLES. Then a boy? 

Dionysos. Not at all. 

Heractes. A man then? 

Dionysos. Aaaah! 

HERACLES. Did you contact 
Cleisthenes? 

Dionysos. Don’t mock me, O brother, I’m in a bad 

way; 


such longing undoes me. 

Heracies. What, little brother? 

Dionysos. I can’t say, 60 
But I’ll tell you through riddle. 
Have you ever had a desire for pea soup? 

Heractes. Pea soup, my god, a thousand times. 

Dionysos. Clear, or shall I speak another way? 


Heracies. Not about pea soup. I know it well. 65 
Dionysos. A like desire consumes me for— 
Euripides. 


Heracites. Even when he’s dead! 


49, Cleisthenes. A notorious Athenian, mocked in several of Ar- 
istophanes’ plays. 

53, Euripides’ Andromeda. A romantic play of longing, by Euri- 
pides, now lost. 

55, Big Molon. A hugh actor in Euripides’ plays? 
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Dionysos. No man could persuade me 
not to find him. 
Heracies. Even in Hell? 
Dionysos. By Zeus, I’d go even lower. 
Heracies. Why? 
Dionysos. I want a skillful poet 
“They are no longer here; those here are base.” 
Heracies. Doesn’t Sophocles’ son yet live? 
Dionysos. He’s the only 
good thing that’s left, if he is good, 
and I’m not sure that he is. 
Heracies. Aren’t you going to raise Sophocles? 
He’s better than Euripides, if you must. 
Dionysos. No, I'll assay the son’s metal 
by taking him alone, without father. 
Besides Euripides is rogue enough 
to slip back here for me. 
The other one’s as happy there as here. 
Heracies. Where’s Agathon? 
Dionysos. Left me and departed. 
A good poet lamented by his friends. 
Heracies. Where is the poor bugger? 


Dionysos. At the Feast of the Blest. 
Heractes. And Xenocles? 
Dionysos Let him die, by Zeus. 


Heracies. And Pythangelus? 
(Dionysos gives a gesture of contempt.) 

XanTHIAS. (aside) Not a word about me, 
flaying my shoulder like this. 

Heractes. Aren’t there those other sissies around here 
who carpenter more than a thousand tragedies 
and out-filibuster Euripides by a mile? 

Dionysos. Grape leaves and mouthwork, 


72, “They ... here.” An allusion to Euripides’ lost Oineus. 

73, Sophocles’ son. Iophron reportedly wrote fifty tragedies. 

83, Agathon. A famous tragedian, who, like Euripides, went to the 
sumptuous court of Agelaus in Macedonia. See line 85. 

86-7, Xenocles . . . Pythangelus. Hack tragic poets. 
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choirs of swallows and breakers of art, 

who scoot fast if they get one chorus, 

and make one quick piss on tragedy. 

Look and you won't find one fertile poet 

who could recite a noble phrase. 
Heracies. Fertile? 
Dionysos Fertile—one who will 

utter something audacious like 

“Air, Zeus’ cottage,” or “The foot of Time” 

or “A mind that would not swear at sacrifice; 

A tongue that broke an oath outside the mind.” 
Heracies. You like that? 
Dionysos. I’m more than mad about it. 
Heractes. By God, they’re jokes—you know it too. 
Dionysos. Don’t manage my mind. Stay home! 
Heractes. Also they seem artless and totally corrupt. 
Dionysos. You just teach me to feast. 
XANTHIAS. (aside) Not a word about me. 
Dionysos. But this is why I came in costume, 

in your very image—so you may tell 

me your hosts, if I need them, 

the time you went after Cerberus. 

Tell me those harbors, bakeries, 

brothels, inns, by-ways, fountains, 

roads, cities, boarding-houses, hostesses, 

where the fewest bedbugs are. 
Xanruias. (aside) Not a word about me. 
Heractes. O tireless heart, do you dare it, even you? 
Dionysos. No more of this, but tell us the quickest 

road we can take to the underworld, 

one that’s not too cold or hot. 
Heractes. Well then, what shall I tell you first? 

One way is with rope and bench— 

by hanging yourself. 


100-02, “‘Air . . . mind.” The first phrase alludes to Euripides’ lost 
Melanippe. The second is from his Bacchae (1. 888). The third 
alludes to his Hippolytus (612). 

11, Cerberus. The three-headed guard dog of Hades. 
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Dionysos. Stop. Too stifling. 
Heractes. There’s the well-trodden short cut, 
the one through mortar. 


Dionysos. You mean hemlock? 
Heractes. Of course. 
Dionysos. Too stiff, and wintry. 


For your shins begin to freeze at once. 
Heracies. Want a quick one? Straight down? 
Dionysos. Walking, by Zeus, is not my art. 
Heracies. Then creep down to Cerameicus. 


Dionysos. Then what? 
Heractes. Going up the high tower— 
Dionysos. What do I do? 


Heractes. From there, watch the torch race start, 
and, when the spectators cry “Let ‘em go,” 
let yourself go. 

Dionysos. Where? 

HERACLES. Down. 

Dionysos. But I’d break my double-brain pancake. 
I won’t walk that road. 


HERACLES. What then? 
Dionysos. The one you used. 
HERACLES. That sailing is grueling. 


Right off, you come to a lake, huge 
and bottomless. 

Dionysos. Then how do I cross? 

Heractes. In a boatling, this tiny, an old man 
carries you, charging two obols. 

Dionysos. Whoa! 
How far two obols can get you—everywhere! 
How did they get down there? 

HERACLEs. Theseus brought them. 
After, you see serpents and thousands of ogres 
—real horrors. 


129, Cerameicus. A luxurious suburb of Athens. From a tower 
there, the torch race, dedicated to Athena, was visible. 

142, Theseus. According to myth, the Athenian hero, Theseus, had 
descended to Hades. 
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Dionysos. Don’t shock and scare me. 
You won’t turn me back. 
HERACLES. And all the slime, 
and ever-flowing dung; those lying in it, 
anyone who ever wronged a guest, 
or buggered a boy and filched back the money, 
or thrashed mother, or rapped father’s 
jaw, or swore a forsworn oath, 
or anyone who used a speech of Morsimus. 
Dionysos. By the gods it was a requirement too 
for anyone who learned Cinesias’ war-dance. 
Herac.es. There, a blowing of flutes surrounds you. 
You'll see the brightest light, like here, 
myrtle clumps and blessed choruses 
of men, women, and a great clapping of hands. 
Dionysos. And who are these? 
HERACLES. The Initiated. 
Xantuias. (aside) Then by Zeus, I’m the donkey of 
the Mysteries. 
But I won’t hold these things any longer. 
Heracies. They'll recite in chorus what you need, 
for they dwell beside that very road, 
at the doors of Pluto’s Hell. 
Fare thee well, Brother. 
Dionysos. By Zeus, you 
stay fit. 
(Exit Heracies.) Take the bedding up again! 
Xantus. Even before it’s set down? 
Dionysos. And very quickly too. 
Xantus. No, I beg you, just hire anyone 
being carted down here for the job. 
Dionysos. If I don’t find one? 
XANTHIAS. Take me. 
Dionysos. Well said. 


151, Morsimus. A hack tragedian and grand nephew of Aeschylus. 
153, Cinesias. A wiry, lyric poet. 

158, The Initiated. Male and female followers of Dionysos, who 
have been initiated into his mysteries. 
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(Corpse enters carried by pallbearers.) 
In fact they’re carrying some corpse right now. 


You there! I mean you, dead man! 

You sir? Want to carry a little luggage? 
Corpse. How much? 
Dionysos. These here. 
CORPSE. Will you pay two drachma? 
Dionysos. No, by Zeus, less. 
Corpse. (to his pallbearers) Go on, down the road! 
Dionysos. Wait, my friend. Perhaps I can deal. 
Corpse. If you won’t plunk down two drachma, forget 


it. 
Dionysos. Take one-and-a-half. 
Corpse. Hell, I'd rather be alive again. 


(Corpse is carried off.) 
Dionysos. How stuck-up the rotter is! Won’t he drop 
dead? 
Xantuias. I'll plod on. 
Dionysos. You are reliable and kind. 
Let’s go to the boat. 
(Enter Cuaron in his boat.) 


CHARON. Easy now. Lay her in. 
Xantuias. What’s this? 
Dionysos. This? A lake, by Zeus, 


The one he mentioned, and I see a boat. 
Xantuias. By Poseidon, that’s the real Charon! 
Dionysos. Charon, greetings! Greetings, Charon! 
Cuaron. Anyone for a stopover from pain and 
business? 
Anyone for the Plain of Forgetfulness, for Donkey-Hair, 
for Hell-Hounds, for the Crows, or the Spartan coast? 
Dionysos. Me! 
CHARON. Board quickly. 


186-87, Anyone. . . coast. The Plain of Forgetfulness later became 
the River Lethe. “‘Donkey-Hair” suggests “Noplace.” To “go to 
the crows!” meant “Drop dead!” The Spartan coast was dangerous 
because of the war. 
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Dionysos. Where do you put in— 
into Crows really? 
CHARON. By Zeus, just for you. 
Get in. 
Dionysos. Here, boy. 
CHARON. I carry no slave, 190 


unless he fought in the save-your-ass seafight. 
Xantuias. Not me. I contracted eye trouble. 
Cuaron. Surely you'll circle about the lake? 
Xantuias. Where shall I wait? 


CHARON. By the Withering Stone 
at the Repose Inn. 

Dionysos. Understand? 

XANTHIAS. Too well. 195 
I’m double-damned! What crossed my path? 
(Exit Xantus.) 


Cuaron. Take the oar! If anyone’s sailing, hurry up! 
What are you doing? 

Dionysos. Me? Nothing 
but sitting on the oar, as you ordered. 

Cuaron. Surely you'll sit there, Mr. Paunch? 


Dionysos. All right. 200 
Cuaron. Surely you'll put up your arms and stretch 
out? 


Dionysos. OK. 
Cuaron. Stop acting up! Brace your foot! 
Pull hard! 
Dionysos. And how do I 
who am unpracticed, unshipshape, and unnaval, 
row the boat? 
Cuaron. Very easily. You’ll hear such 205 
beautiful songs once you lay to. 
Dionysos. Whose? 
Cuaron. Marvels of the frog-swans. 
Dionysos. Beat the measure! 
Cuaron. One, two, three; one, two, three. 


1g1. See note on line 33. 
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(Dionysos, rowing to Cuaron’s triple beat, is challenged 
offstage by a double-beat chorus from the Frocs.) 
Cuorus oF FRocs. 
Brécka-keck-kéx, co-acks, co-acks. 
210 Brecka-keck-kex, co-acks, co-acks. 
Children of the marshy springs, 
Make a flutelike cry that sings, 
Following the hymnlike flute, 
Sounding our sweet co-acks toot, 
215 Our co-acks for Dionysos, 
Zeus’ Son who dwells at Nysus. 
In the marshes there we shout, 
When mobs march Athenian groves 
In a rambling, drunken rout, 
For the potted treasure troves. 
220 Brecka-keck-kex, co-acks, co-acks. 
Dionysos. 
I start to feel my bum has cracks, 
You croakers of co-acks, co-acks. 
Frocs. Brecka-keck-kex, co-acks, co-acks. 
Dionysos. 
Your only care is for these quacks. 
225  Frocs. Brecka-keck-kex, co-acks, co-acks. 
Dionysos. 
May you drop dead with your co-acks! 
You're nothing but your old co-acks. 
Frocs. Doubtless you are right, Butt-inski, 
But the lyre-skilled muse commends me, 
230 Goat-foot Pan who blows the reeds. 
And Apollo more concedes, 
Since I nourish his lyre’s bridges, 
Stalks that grow among my sedges. 
235 Brecka-keck-kex, co-acks, co-acks. 
Dionysos. I have got blisters, and my bum 
Is sweating and it starts to hum. 
When it pops out, then it will say— 


216, Nysus. The name of several places connected to Dionysos and 
may derive from the last part of the god’s name. 
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Frocs. Brecka-keck-kex, co-acks, co-acks! 
Dionysos. But, O race of lovers of song, 
Desist! 
Frocs. Oh no, we must prolong 
Singing, who in sunny vale 
Ever hopped through galingale 
Or reeds, joying in our croon, 
Often-plunging limbs in tune. 
Or when, fleeing the abundance 
Of god’s rain, we call our fun-dance, 
Nimble steps, up through an ocean 
With our bubbloblustermotion. 
Dionysos. 
Brecka-keck-kex, co-acks, co-acks: 
I shall snatch that call from you. 
Frocs. We will suffer if you do. 
Dionysos. I myself am suffering worst, 
If I row, until I burst. 
Frocs. Brecka-keck-kex, co-acks, co-acks. 
Dionysos. Damn you! you are zilch to me. 
Frocs. Righto, we’ll play too and see. 
We shall scream and stretch, and splay 
Our throats wide as we can all day— 
Dionysos. 
Brecka-keck-kex, co-acks, co-acks. 
You won’t conquer me that way. 
Frocs. _ You won’t conquer me at all. 
Dionysos. You won’t send me to the wall, 
Never. I shall scream your call, 
If it means all day I bawl, 
Till I rule over your co-acks: 
Brecka-keck-kex, co-acks, co-acks! 
(silence) 
I knew I’d break the backs of your co-acks. 
Cuaron. Stop, stop! Lay in with the oar! 
Get out. Fork over the fare. 


243, galingale. A species of sedge. 
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270 Dionysos. Two obols! 
(Exit Cuaron with his boat.) 
Xanthias. Where’s Xanthias? O, Xanthias! 
(XANTHIAS enters.) 
XantTuias. Yoo-hoo! 


Dionysos. Walk over here. 

XANTHIAS. Good day, my lord. 
Dionysos. What is here? 

XANTHIAS. Dark and muck. 


Dionysos. Did you see the father-beaters there 
and the oath-breakers he told us of? 
275  XANTHIAS. (pointing to the audience) Don’t you? 
Dionysos. By Poseidon, I see them now. 


Come, what do we do? 

XANTHIAS. Best to go on, 
since this is the place where dreadful 
beasts are, as he said— 

Dionysos. He'll regret it. 

280 He exaggerated, so I would be scared; 
knowing what a warrior I am, he was jealous. 
Nothing conquers Heracles’ arrogance. 

But I pray to encounter something and make 
a triumph worthy this journey. 

285 Xantus. By Zeus, but I hear a noise! 

Dionysos. W-w-w-where? 


XANTHIAS. Behind. 
Dionysos. Get behind! 
XANTHIAS. But it’s in front. 
Dionysos. Now go in front! 
XanTHIAs. (pretending) By Zeus, I see a frightful 
beast. 
Dionysos. What kind? 
XANTHIAS. Awful. It becomes everything. 
290 Now a bull, now a mule, then some woman, 
quite ripe. 


Dionysos. Where? I’m going after her. 
Xantuias. Not a woman now—she’s a dog. 
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Dionysos. That’s Empousa! 


XANTHIAS. Lit by fire, 
her whole face. 

Dionysos. Has she a bronze leg? 

XantTuias. By Poseidon, yes. And the other one’s 

cow dung, 295 

you know. 

Dionysos. Where can I turn? 

XANTHIAS. And I? 


Dionysos. (to his priest seated in front of the 
audience) My priest, protect me—and we'll have 
drinks later. 

Xantus. We're ruined, Lord Heracles! 

Dionysos. Don’t call me that! 

Dear sir, I beg you, don’t say that name. 
Xantus. Dionysos, then. 
Dionysos. That’s worse than the 
other. 300 

Xantus. Thither, demon! Here, here, Master. 

Dionysos. What? 

XANTHIAS. Take heart. We’ve done well. 

We can say like that actor: 
“After the storm, the sea clams—calms!—down.”’ 
Empousa is gone. 

Dionysos. Swear it! 

XANTHIAS. By Zeus. 305, 

Dionysos. Again! 

XANTHIAS. By Zeus. 

Dionysos. Swear! 

XANTHIAS. By Zeus! 

Dionysos. Poor me, how I turned white seeing her. 

Xantus. (looking at Dionysos’ rear) Rather fear 
made you orange. 


293, Empousa. A popular goblin who could change shape. 
304, “After ... down.” In Euripides’ Orestes (1. 279), an actor 
named Hegelochus somehow mispronounced galén’ (= galena, 
“calm things”) making it into a “polecat” (galén): “After the 
storm, I see a polecat.” 
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Dionysos. Alas, whence have we fallen on such evil? 
What god shall I charge with my destruction? 
Xantuias. “Air, Zeus’ cottage,” or “The foot of 
Time’’? 
(Someone plays flute music within.) 
There! 
Dionysos. What is it? 
XANTHIAS. Don’t you hear? 
Dionysos. What? 
Xantuias. A breath of flutes. 
Dionysos. Yes, and a breeze 
of torches breathed on me, so mystical! 
But quiet; let us crouch and listen in. 
Cuorus. (offstage) 
Iacchos, Iacchos, Iacchos! 
Xantus. That’s them, my Lord, your Initiates, 
dancing here, the ones he told us of. 
Anyway they sing Iacchos, like the atheist. 
Dionysos. That’s right. Now it’s best to keep 
calm so we’ll know for sure. 
Cuorus. 
Iacchos, honored greatly, dwelling in these precincts, 
Iacchos, Iacchos, Iacchos, 
Enter dancing on this meadow; 
To your pious bands, 
Tossing your crown, 
Teeming with fruit 
Of myrtle, boldly treading 
The untrammeled, 
Playful worship, 
Shared by all the Graces—pure, devout 
Dance of mystic choirs. 
Xantus. O revered and royal daughter of Demeter, 
what sweet pig meat I smell! 


316, Iacchos. “The Roarer,” another name for Dionysos. 
320, the atheist. Diagoras, a notorious atheist, used to mock the 
mysteries with their own cry. 
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Dionysos. Won't you stay still? You may get some 
sausage too. 
(Cuorus oF InrtT1aTEs enters.) 
Cxorvs. 
Rouse our flaming torches, hands high! You step 
forward, 
Iacchos, Iacchos, Iacchos, 
Star-light bearer to dark rites. 
Meadows glisten fire, 
Ancient knees leap 
Casting pain off, 
The cycles of long years, 
Freed by homage. 
Gleaming torchlight, 
Lead us forward to the flowery marshland, 
Blest one, lead our youth. 


Back away from our rites, keep a tongue that’s devout, 

You, the impure, unacquainted with Bacchos’ shout. 

Neither dancing nor knowing the high muses’ meter, 

Uninitiated in tonguing the rites of a comic bull-eater; 

Who rejoice in crude jokes made at all the wrong 
times 

And won’t break with hated faction, though sick of 
their crimes. 

But you rouse and fan flames for your personal desire. 

Or, when Athens is storm-tossed, are ruler for hire: 

Selling a fort or a ship, or exporting contraband; 

At Aegina, a fiendish collector of duties—underhand— 


357, a comic bull-eater. Cratinus, the “comic bull-eater,” was 
the most celebrated of Aristophanes’ predecessors in writing 
comedy. He defeated Aristophanes’ The Clouds in the dramatic 
competition of 423 B.c. Worshippers of Dionysos ate the raw 
flesh of sacrificed balla 

363, At Aegina ... underhand. Aegina is an island near Athens. 
The collector of duties is Thorycion, probably a corrupt customs 
official. He is also the taxman referred to at the end of the short 
song below (line 382). 
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Shipping pitch, oar-bags, and canvas to Epidaurus; 

Or persuading some traitor to outfit the ships that will 
365 gore us; 

Crapping on Hecate’s shrines with melodious lay; 

Or, as leader of Athens, you nibble tragedians’ pay 

Once you are mocked in the comical bacchanal rites. 

I proclaim, I proclaim, I proclaim it all thrice: 

Be these far from the mystical dance. So now waken 


370 your song, 
And our vigils all night, in the festivals where they 
belong. 
All dance, bravely now. 
In the meadows’ 
Sweet womb, tread hard. 
Jeer, play 
375 And mock— 


For breakfast was a godsend. 


But go, nobly praise 
Now the Goddess; 
Sing loud; she vows 
380 To save 
Our land— 
Each season from the taxman. 


Come now, and raise another bright song to the fruit- 
bearing queen, 
Demeter, honoring the goddess with her holy paean. 


O Queen of holy rite, 
385 Demeter, stay and help 
To save your sacred chorus, 
And let me play in safety 
All day, and dance. 


364, Epidaurus. A port in the Peloponnesus. 
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And grant me many jokes, 
Serious sayings too, 
To play, to mock, to conquer 
And wear the victor’s garlands, 
Worthy your feast. 


Dance on! 


And now call here the god who flourishes in beauty; 
Call him in choral song, our cohort in this dance. 


Honored Iacchos, find your sweetest 
Song and follow here 
Before Demeter, 
And show us how, tireless, 
You can complete the lengthy way. 
Escort me, Iacchos, lover of the choral dance. 


For you tore my little sandal, 
Penny-pinching, and 
My old dress for laughter, 
When you found out cheaper 
Measures for us to whirl and play. 
Escort me, Iacchos, lover of the choral dance. 


Just now glancing round I caught sight 
Of a little thing, 
Fair-faced, our playmate, 
Who burst a seam; I saw 
Her well-made breastling peeping out. 
Escort me, Iacchos, lover of the choral dance. 
XANTHIAS. I’m always rather ready 
To follow after her, 
I want to dance and play. 


404-08, For you ... play. One wore old clothes in mystic pro- 
cessions. Here also is a reference to the stinginess of patrons in 


providing for the chorus during the war. 
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415 Dionysos. Me too! 
Cnorus. Do you wish to mock 
The blear-eyed power-hawk? 
At seven he had baby teeth and no Athenian stock, 


And now he demagogues 
420 Among the dead above. 
Up there Archedemus is held to be the best of rogues. 


I hear that Cleisthenes 
Is down upon his knees 
Among the graves and tears his tail and grinds his 
cavities; 


425 Bent down, he pounds his breast 
Laments and shakes his chest, 
For Sipenis, the Masturbationist. 


And Callias, they say, 
The son of Horsetolay, 
430 A lion-skin on his pussy, to war he’s sailed away. 


Dionysos. Could you tell us both 
Where Pluto hangs about, 
For we are strangers here, who just got off the boat? 


Cuorvs. Do not go far from here, 


416-21, Do you wish . . . rogues. Archedemus was a demagogue, 
who along with Theramenes, indicted the generals after Athens’ 
victory at Arginusae (see note on line 33), because they did not 
retrieve the bodies of the dead. Six were executed. At seven 
years of age, the age of second teeth, an Athenian child would 
be enrolled in the citizenry. Aristophanes often bewails the for- 
eign corruption of Athens. 

422-27, I hear . .. Masturbationist. For Cleisthenes, see note on 
line 49. Sipenis is a made-up comic name. 

428-30, And Callias . . . sailed away. The profligate Callias squan- 
dered his wealth on women and died poor. Had he used up all 


his masculinity? His father’s name, Hipponikos, is altered to Hip- 
pobinos, “‘horse-screwer.”’ 
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Nor ask again to hear, 
But know that you’ve arrived now at his very door. 


Dionysos. Again, my boy, the baggage! 
XaNnTHIAS. But what about this garbage? 
It means no more to beds than “Son of Zeus,” the old 
Corinthian adage. 
Cuorvus. Go now, 


Along the holy circle, in the goddess’ flowery grove, 
And play, communing in the festival and favored by 
the gods. 
I sway together with the girls and wives. 
To where they keep our watches, there I bear her 
torch. 


Let us go to rose-abounding 
Meadows, patterned with flowers, 
Sporting our winding path 
Full of gorgeous dancing. 
That’s where the prospering 
Fates assemble. 


We alone receive sun brightness, 
Torchlight that is divine, 
Only Initiates: 
We who kept the ritual 
Respect for strangers and 
private men. 
Dionysos. Now, how should I strike this door? 
How do the natives here knock? 
Xantus. Don’t waste time. Bite the doors, 
a taste of Heracles’ manner and matter. 
Dionysos. Boy, boy! 


439, “Son of Zeus” . . . adage. That is, nothing at all. The Cor- 
inthians seem to have constantly boasted that their eponymous 
founder, Corinthus, was Zeus’ son. 
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(Agacus enters.) 
Agacus. Who is it? 
Dionysos. Heracles the Mighty. 
Aracus. You nauseous, amoral, brazen, 
blood-polluted, blood-covered, most bloody, 
who rustled our dog, Cerberus, 
leaping, choking, escaping, stealing 
the one I guarded. Now you're in our grip. 
Such Stygian, black-hearted rocks 
guard you, and the Acherontian peak 
dropping gore, the scurrying dogs of Cocytus, 
and the hundred-headed viper, who will sunder 
your entrails, and the Tartarean eel 
who'll seize your lung, and those dry figs, 
the Gorgons, who will tear apart 
your kidneys bleeding with your bowels, 
for whom I'll shake a lightning leg. 
(Exit AEacus.) 
Xantuias. Hey, what have you done? 
Dionysos. I did my duty. Summon the god. 
Xantus. You're absurd. Won’t you stand up quick 
before some stranger sees you? 
Dionysos. But I’m weak. 
Bring a sponge for my heart. 
Xantus. Here, do it yourself—Where? O golden 
gods, 
is that where you wear your heart? 
Dionysos. It was afraid 
and crept down into my lower bowel. 
Xantus. You're the most gutless of men and gods. 
Dionysos. Me? 
What coward would ask you for a sponge? 
No other man would dare it! 
XANTHIAS. He’d do what? 


467-76, Cerberus ... Gorgons. For Cerberus, see note on line 
111. Below: Styx, Acheron, and Cocytus were the three rivers of 
Hades. Tartarean: belonging to Hades. The Gorgons were hid- 
eous, female monsters. 
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Dionysos. He would lie down and smell it, if he 
were a coward. 
I stood up and wiped myself besides. 490 ` 
Xantuias. By Poseidon, real manliness. 
Dionysos. By Zeus, yes. 
You did not fear the thunder of his words 
and his threats? 
XANTHIAS. No, by Zeus, wouldn’t think of it. 
Dionysos. Come then, since you love boldness and 
are manly, 
You become me, and take this club 495 
and lion-skin, if you are not faint-hearted. 
In turn, I'll be the baggage boy. 
XanTuHiAs. Be quick then, for I must obey. 
Now look upon Heraclanthias, 
if I'll be a coward and have your spirit. 500 
(They exchange clothing.) 
Dionysos. No, by Zeus, but a true Melitan, 
deserving 
—the whip! Let’s go. I'll take up this ticking. 
(Enter SERVANT OF PERSEPHONE.) 
Servant. O beloved Heracles, you are here. Come 
in. 
When the goddess learned you were coming, at once 
she had bread baked, boiled two or three 505 
pots of pea soup and roasted a whole steer, 
baked honey cakes, rolls—come in. 
Xantuias. Marvelous. Thanks, but— 
SERVANT. By Apollo, I won’t 
watch you go off, since she also 
made chicken soup, and candied 510 
fruit and mixed the most sweet wine. 
Come with me. 
XANTHIAS. Really nice, but— 
SERVANT. You remain a fool, 


501, Melite. Melite was a district of Athens that had a shrine to 
Heracles. 
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but I’ll not let you off. Also there’s a flute girl 
inside now, in full bloom, and two or three 
dancing girls as well. 

XANTHIAS. What, dancers? 

Servant. In their prime and fresh plucked. 
But go in, because the cook 
is just taking the fish out 
and your table has been brought in. 

Xantus. Go now, tell first the dancing girls 
inside that I, their master, am coming. 
(Exit SERVANT.) 


Here, boy, follow us with the bags. 

Dionysos. Wait, you! Surely you don’t take seriously 
my dressing you as Heracles for a joke? 
Don’t play the fool anymore, O Xanthias, 


but load and carry the bedding again. 
Xantus. What’s this? Surely you yourself don’t 
wish 
to take back what you gave me? 
Dionysos. No perhaps, I’m taking it. 
Shed the lion-skin! 
XANTHIAS. I call witnesses 
and trust my case to the gods! 
Dionysos. What gods? 


To think that you—isn’t it an absurd vanity?— 
a slave and a mortal, could be Alemena’s son? 
XantTuias. OK, sure, take ‘em. You’ll need 

me too someday—god willing. 
(They exchange clothing again.) 
Cuorus. From a man of wits 
Come such clever bits: 
Having sailed ‘round much, 
He rolls when he’s in Dutch 
To the ship’s safe side; 
Rather than abide, 
Like some heroic stone 
That keeps one shape alone; 
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But turns toward softer down, 540 
The way of cleverness, 
Theramenes’ success. 
Dionysos. Wouldn't it be a joke: 
Xanthias, who’s my bloke, 
On Milesian sheets 
Will kiss some girl off streets, 
Turn and want the pan? 
While I watch the man, 
I'll grasp my chick-pea pod, 545 
And he’ll see me, the sod, 
Then rapping on my nod, 
His tight-clenched fist will rout 
My ivory chorus out. 
(Enter Hostess.) 
Hostess. Cookie, Cookie, come! Here is 
that pig who visited our inn once 550 
and ate sixteen of our loaves— 
(Enter Coox.) 
CooktE. By Zeus, 
That’s the one! 
XantTuas. Trouble for someone. 
Hostess. And meat stewed for twenty beside, 
half an obol each— 
XANTHIAS. Someone will pay now. 
Hostess. And all that garlic. 
Dionysos. Foolish woman, 555 
You don’t know what you’re saying. 
HostEss. You didn’t expect 
I'd know you because you wear that boot. 
Really? I haven’t mentioned all the smoked fish! 
Cookie. Nor by Zeus, your fresh cheese, poor dear, 
that he gobbled along with the baskets. 560 
Hostess. And when I asked for my money, 


541a, Theramenes. Nicknamed the “boot,” because he changed 
political sides often. Cf. note on lines 416-21. 
5438, Milesian. The city of Miletos produced a very soft wool. 
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He looked fiery and roared and roared. 
Xantuias. That’s his work. Same style everywhere. 
Hostess. Then drew his sword and seemed to go 


mad. 
Cooxie. Poor woman, by Zeus. 
HostTEss. We two—somehow afraid— 


leapt up on the sideboard. And he 
rushed off taking the rugs with him. 
Xantus. That’s him too. 
Hostess. We should have done something. 
Go, call my protector, Cleon, 
and my Hyperbolus, if you meet him, 
so we may crush this man. 
(Turns to Dionysos.) 


You bloody gullet, 
how sweet itd be to smash with a stone 
those grinders you used to swill my stock. 
Dionysos. I’d toss you in the executioner’s pit. 
Cookie. With a sickle Pd hack your windpipe, 
where you gulp down ox guts. 
But I’m going to Cleon, who today will wind 
that food back out with a summons. 
(Exit Hostess and Cooxir.) 
Dionysos. May I die wretched, if I don’t love 
Xanthias! 
Xantuias. I know, know your mind; stop, stop your 
talk. 
I wouldn’t be Heracles again, couldn’t. 
Dionysos. Don't, 
Xanthy. 
Xantuias. How could I be Alemena’s son, 
being a slave and a mortal? 
Dionysos. I know, I know, you’re angry and do 
right. 
Even if you strike me I won’t complain. 


569-70, Cleon and Hyperbolus. Athenian demagogues. For 
Cleon, cf. “principal dates in the life of Aristophanes.” 


But if I deprive you in the future, 
may I, root and branch, wife, children, 
die horribly, along with Archedemus, the 
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blear-eyed! 


XanTuAs. I accept your oath. For that I do it. 


(They exchange clothing again.) 
Cuorvs. Now this is your task: 
Take again the mask 
That you wore before. 
Be strong again once more. 
Once again look fierce. 
Mindful god, rehearse 


The way the god would talk. 


But if it’s poppycock, 
Or from a coward stock, 
Back you'll be returned 


To bags, a fate you’ve earned. 


XANTHIAS. Fairly you advise, 
Men, but I surmise— 
I, by chance, just now— 
If it turns well somehow, 
He will try to steal 
Back these things, I feel. 
But I will, for my part, 
Put on a hero’s heart 
And look like mustard tart. 
It seems I must be stout: 
I hear the door swing out. 
(Enter Aracus with two attendants.) 
Agacus. Quick, tie up that dog-stealer 
for punishment! Hurry! 


Dionysos. Trouble for someone. 


Xantuias. Go to hell and stay back! 


AEACUS. What? Want to fight? 


Dermacallus, Scaboon, and Windbreak. 
Come here; fight with him! 


Dionysos. Isn’t it awful that this robber of others’ 


588, Archedemus. Cf. note on lines 416-21. 
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stuff then strikes out? 


AEACUS. I'd say, horrible! 
Dionysos. And abominable and—and—and awful. 
XANTHIAS. By Zeus, 


If I was ever here, may I be dead, 
or if I stole worth a hair. 
I also make you a most generous offer: 
Take my servant there and torture him! 
If you find me guilty, lead me to death! 
Aracus. How should I torture him? 
XANTHIAS. Every way. Ladder- 
dangling, hanging, flailing, flaying, 
racking, pouring vinegar in his nostrils, 
piling bricks on him, and all the others, except 
beating him with a leek or raw onion. 
Aracus. A fair game. And if I mutilate 
your slave, insurance is on hand. 
Xantuias. Not necessary at all. To the torture! 
Aracus. Right here then. He’ll speak before your 
face. 
Put down your baggage and don’t utter 
any lie here! 
Dionysos. I proclaim to all: 
Don’t torture me; I’m a god— 
or blame yourself. 


AEACUS. What are you saying? 
Dionysos. I say I’m an immortal, Dionysos, Son of 
Zeus, 
and this is my slave. 
AEACUS. Hear that? 
XANTHIAS. I hear. 


He must be whipped all the more. 
If he is a god, he won’t feel it. 
Dionysos. Well, since you also claim divinity, 
won't you receive equal blows with me? 
Xantuias. A fair game. And you will see which of 
us, 
being struck, breaks down or notices— 
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that one, believe me, is no god. 

Aracus. There is no way you are not a gentleman 640 
for you go right for justice. Strip! 

Xantuias. How will you test us fairly? 

AEACUS. Easy, 
blow by blow. 

Xantus. Good idea. 

Agacus. There! 


XANTHIAS. Watch now; see if I flinch! 
Agacus. I already hit you. 
XANTHIAS. By Zeus, it doesn’t seem 
so. 645 
Agacus. I'll go to this one and hit. 
Dionysos. When? 
Agacus. I did. 
Dionysos. Why didn’t I even sneeze? 


Agacus. Don’t know. I'll try the other again. 

Xantuias. Won't you hurry? A-a-ah! 

AEACUS. Why the ‘‘A-a-ah’’? 
You don’t feel pain? 

XANTHIAS. No, by Zeus, 650 
just thought of Heracles’ feast at Diomeia. 

Aracus. What a saint! Time to go back here. 

Dionysos. Aye, aye! 


AEACUS. What is it? 

Dionysos. I see some horsemen. 
Agacus. Why cry? 

Dionysos. I smell their onions. 

Aracus. You noticed nothing then? 

Dionysos. Nothing bothers me. 655 


Aracus. Must go back to this one. 
Xantuias. O-o-oh! 

AEACUS. What? 

XANTHIAS. Pull out this thorn! 
Aracus. What’s this? Back here now. 


651, Diomeia. A district of Athens. 
654, onions. Cavalry received rations of onions. 
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Dionysos. Apollo!—‘‘Who holdest Delos, Pytho.” 
Xantuias. He felt pain; didn’t you hear? 
Dionysos. Not I, 
since I was quoting Hipponax’s iambics. 
Xantuias. You’re getting nowhere; bash his sides! 
Aracus. By Zeus, stick out that belly! 
Dionysos. Poseidon!|— 
XANTHIAS. Someone felt it. 
Dionysos. “In sea depths, 
thou rulest an Aegean headland and sea-green’’— 
Aracus. By Demeter, I still cannot learn 
which of you is a god, but go in. 
The master himself will know you, 
and Persephone; they are gods too. 
Dionysos. Fine idea. I wish you had thought 
of this earlier, before I took my beating. 
(Axacus, two attendants, Dionysos, and XaNTHIAS exit.) 
Cuxorus. 
O muse, join in the sacred choruses, enjoy 
My song, 
Look on great multitudes assembled, where all arts 
Belong, 
Devoted more to honor than is Cleophon, 
Upon whose foreign lips a Thracian swallow rings 
Such wrong, 
While sitting on a barbarous leaf. 
He cries the dying nightingale’s lament, though votes 
Be strong. 


661, Hipponax’s iambics. Satirist of the sixth century. 
66s, “In sea depths . . . sea-green.’”’ Perhaps a reference to Soph- 
ocles’ lost Laocoon. 
674-737. The chorus now recites the parabasis in a variety of 
meters. Cf. “introduction.” Í 
679, Cleophon. He succeeded Theramenes (cf. note on line 541a) 
as chief demagogue. Aristophanes attacks his citizenship by sug- 
gesting he was a Thracian, not an Athenian. His downfall is 


predicted in spite of support. He was executed the following 
year. 
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To teach our state and recommend the good, 
Our holy chorus thinks is just. First, it’s 

But right to make equal our citizens, 

Kill fears. If one was tripped by Phrynichus, 

I say we should let those who slipped before 
Present their case, and clear their former crimes. 
Second, no one should be deprived the rights 
Of our city. Yet slaves who fought in ships 

But once, are sudden lords with our Plataeans. 
And I would not deny that was well done. 

But praise it. This alone you thought out well. 
Yet it is reasonable also to 

Forgive their one mistake at their request. 

Their fathers too fought well, and they are natives. 
But set aside your rage, O wisest men. 

And let us have them willingly as kin, 
Enfranchised citizens who'd fight with us. 

If we swell up and glorify ourselves, 

Steering our city in this seething storm, 

Later, we shall appear to have thought poorly. 


If I can see the life and way of one who soon 
Will bawl, 

Not long that wastrel ape will bug us, Cleigenes 
The Small, 


689-704, If one ... storm. Aristophanes pleads for an amnesty 
for those who supported the oligarchical revolution of the Four 
Hundred in 411 B.c. The revolution was defeated later that year. 
Demagogues like Cleophon, Theramenes, and Cleigenes were 
still persecuting the insurgents six years later. Phrynichus. This 
Phrynichus was a member of the oligarchical revolution of the 
Four Hundred. He is not to be confused with the two poets by 
that name. 

693-94, Yet slaves . . . Plataeans. The slaves freed after the Battle 
of Arginusae (cf. note on line 33) were given the limited rights 
of citizenship that Athens had extended to the people of Plataea 
after the destruction of their city by the Peloponnesians in 427. 
708-14. Cleigenes. By trade, Cleigenes was a keeper of the baths 
and laundry. Good cleansing clay came from the Greek island 
of Cimolus, but the corrupt Cleigenes mixes it with inferior 
detergents. Politically, he was a minor demagogue and a sup- 
porter of Cleophon (cf. note on line 679). 
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The most corrupt of those who manage public baths, 
The lordly-waterers-of-lye with phony soap 
And marl 
From Cimolus. He goes to war, 
Lest he someday be stripped when drunk without his 
staff 
And fall. 


Often it seems to us the city treats 
The same the beautiful, good citizens, 
And old coinage with newly minted gold. 
No, we won’t use money that’s undebased, 
Though it be best of all the coin, it’s clear, 
And it alone is rightly struck, and tested 
In Greece and barbarous countries everywhere. 
But we prefer the worthless copper coins, 
Struck only yesterday in wretched mints. 
Those citizens we know well-born and humble, 
Brave men and just and good and beautiful, 
Trained in the wrestling schools, in dance and arts, 
We treat basely and use the carrot-tops, 
Foreign coppers, and vile in the worst ways, 
The new arrivals whom the city used 
Before not even for a random scapegoat. 
But now, you fools, shift your direction, once 
Again use the useful, and praise will crown 
Success, and if you trip, on noble trees 
You'll hang, suffering what the wise approve. 
(Enter Xantus and SERVANT OF PtuTo.) 
SERVANT. By our preserver Zeus, your master 
is a noble man. 
XANTHIAS. How not, 
one who knows only drinking and dinking? 
Servant. Not to beat you, convicted outright, 
a slave who claimed to be his master! 
Xantuias. He would have suffered for it. 


730, carrot-tops. Foreigners. 
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SERVANT. That certainly 
was a slavish trick, the sort I like. 

Xantuias. Excuse me, like? 

SERVANT. I am ecstatic 745 
when I cuss my master in secret. 

Xantuias. And grumbling along, when, after 
a good beating, you go off? 


SERVANT. Love it. 

Xantuias. And meddling a lot? 

SERVANT. By Zeus, I know nothing else. 

Xantuias. Zeus of Kinship! And hearing masters, 750 
the things they chatter? 

SERVANT. I’m more than mad about it. 

Xantus. What about blabbing it around? 

SERVANT. Me? 


By Zeus, when I do, I’m “‘maniac-ed”’! 
Xantus. By Apollo, put your hand there! 

Let us kiss together— 

(Shouts are heard offstage.) 


Tell me, 755 
By Zeus, who is our fellow-rogue, 
what’s that uproar and shout 
in there and railing? 


SERVANT. Aeschylus and Euripides. 
Xantuias. Ah! 
SERVANT. Big, big case under way, 
among the dead, and great faction. 760 
Xantus. About what? 
SERVANT. There is a law here 


about all the crafts and arts 

that the best of all his fellows 

gets free meals at City Hall 

and a chair next to Pluto. 
XANTHIAS. I sée: 765 
SERVANT. Until another arrives, wiser 

in his art, then he must yield. 
Xantuias. Why does this bother Aeschylus? 
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Servant. He held the tragic seat, ‘cause 
he was the greatest in his art. 
XANTHIAS. Who does now? 
Servant. When Euripides came down, he showed off 
to the clothes-grabbers, to the purse-snatchers, 
the father-killers, the house-breakers— 
hordes of them in Hades. They listened 
to his counter-arguments, his twists and turns, 
went stark mad and thought him wisest, 
and then, egged on, he claimed the seat 
where Aeschylus sat. 
XANTHIAS. Wasn’t he bombarded? 
Servant. By Zeus, no, the people called for a trial 
who was the most skilled in the art. 
Xantus. That assembly of rats? 
SERVANT. By Zeus, cried to high heaven. 
Xantuias. Weren't there others, Aeschylus’ allies? 
Servant. The good are few, just like there. 
(points to the audience) 
XantHias. What is Pluto going to do? 
SERvANT. Call a contest at once, a trial, 
a test for both artists. 
XANTHIAS. How come 
Sophocles didn’t seize the seat? 
Servant. Not him, by Zeus. He kissed Aeschylus 
when he came down and took his hand. 
So, he held off from the chair. 
Just now he was about to, as Cleidemides said, 
sit in reserve. If Aeschylus conquers, 
he keeps his place. If not, he vows 
to fight Euripides to the end for his art. 
Xantuias. It will happen then? 
SERVANT. By Zeus, not long. 
Right here the wonder gets under way. 


791, Cleidemides. Nothing is known about this man who must 
have said he would be an observer and a ready substitute on 
some well-known occasion. 
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Poetry will even be weighed in scales— 
Xantuias. What? They'll treat tragedy like lamb? 
Servant. They'll also bring out rulers and word- 
yardsticks and folding frames— 
XANTHIAS. To make bricks? 
ServanT. And miters and wedges, for Euripides says 
he shall test tragedy word by word. 
Xantuias. I think Aeschylus would take that hard. 
Servant. He did look bullish and crouched down. 
Xantuias. Who will judge the thing? 
SERVANT. That’s it. 
Both found a complete shortage of wise men, 
and Aeschylus doesn’t get on with Athenians— 
Xantuias. He probably thinks they’re a lot of 
housebreakers. 
Servant. And the rest he believes to be rubbish 
as judges of poets, so they have turned 
to your master, since he’s familiar with the art. 
But let’s go in. Because when our masters 
get hot, it’s tears for us. 
(Exit Xantutas and SERVANT.) 
Cuorus. 
O now the loud roarer shall swell with awful anger. 
When he espies that rival, sharpening his tooth, 
That glib-tongued man, his enraged eyes— 
Shall twirl! 


Great-crested words and quarrels of the glancing helm, 
Splintering axles of wit, when the fine-carving one 
Fends off the words of the mind-builder’s— 
High horse. 


814ff. Much of the remainder of the play is the agon, the struggle 
(see “‘introduction’’) between Aeschylus and Euripides. Aeschy- 
lus will mock what he considers low language and corrupt free- 
thought in Euripides’ plays. Euripides will counter with charges 
of wordiness, obscurity, and bombast in the plays of Aeschylus. 
The chorus will characterize Aeschylus as a wielder of heroic 
phrases (“the loud roarer,” line 814) and Euripides as a clever 
intellectual (“the fine-carving one,” line 819). 
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Bristling the mane of shaggy hair upon his neck, 
Narrowing awful brows, he’ll bellow out word trains, 
Bolted-fast, like ship-planks torn off by his— 
Grand mouth. 


And then that word-worker and analyst of phrases, 
His smooth tongue shall unroll and jingle envy’s bridle, 
Dissect the other’s words and split his lungs’ — 
Big job. 
(Enter Dionysos, no longer disguised, and Eures.) 
EvurrpeEs. I won’t give up the throne—stop! 
I say my art is greater than his. 
Dionysos. Aeschylus, why silent? Do you hear this? 
Eurieiwes. First, he’ll plump up his glory, 
the way he rigs wonders in his tragedies. 
Dionysos. My good man, don’t speak too grandly! 
Euripiwes. I know him and found him long ago 
a barbarian poet, an audacious mouth, 
unbridled, uncommanded, and unlidded, 
unconversational, bombast-bundled— 
(Enter AEscHyLus.) 
AgscuyLus. Really you child of a market goddess? 
This of me, O Gossipmongerovich, 
Street-bum poet, Ragstitcherovich? 
You'll regret your words. 
Dionysos. Enough, Aeschylus. 
Don’t heat your heart with angry rancor. 
ArscuyLus. Not before I reveal him openly 
the poet of the lame, a bold mouth. 
Dionysos. A lamb, bring out a black lamb, boys; 
a typhoon is about to break out. 
ArscuyLus. You collected Cretan arias and vile 
marriages and put them in your work— 


847, a black lamb. Dionysos calls for a lamb to sacrifice in order 
to appease a storm divinity. 

849-50, Cretan arias and vile/marriages. Cretan songs were in- 
novative and nontraditional. “Vile marriages” is used to suggest 
relationships like the incestuous love in Euripides’ Hyppolytus. 
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Dionysos. Hold there, much-honored Aeschylus. 
My poor Euripides, clear out 
from the hail storm, if you are sane, 
lest he whack your skull with a wordy header 
from anger and pour out your Telephus. 855 
And you, Aeschylus, refute and be refuted 
gently. It is not right that poets 
abuse each other like bakery women. 
You roar like dry oak afire. 
Evurrmes. I’m prepared and I won’t hesitate to bite 860 
—be bitten first, if he wants— 
for my tragic words, songs, and stories, 
even for my Peleus and my Aeolus, 
my Meleager and especially my Telephus. 
Dionysos. What do you want? Tell me, Aeschylus! 865 
ArscuyLus. I do not wish to struggle down here: 
our fight is not equal. 
Dionysos. Why not? 
AgscuyLus. Because my works didn’t die with me, 
but his did, so he can recite them. 
But since you think so, I must. 870 
Dionysos. Someone go, bring frankincense and fire, 
so I may pray, before their tricks begin, 
to judge this struggle most musically. 
(to the Cuorus) 
Some melody for the Muses’ rite. 
Corus. 
Muses, Virgins of Zeus, you holy nine, 875 
Who look down on the quibbling wits of men, 
The keen coiners of phrases, who align 
In battle with their studied wrestling zen. 
Please come as well to look on as divine 


855, Telephus. A king of Mysia, who aided the Greeks in the 
Trojan War, and who was the subject and the name of a play 
by Euripides, now lost. He once entered the Greek camp dis- 
guised as a beggar. 

863-34, Peleus . . . Aeolus . . . Meleager . . . Telephus. All heroes 
from Euripides’ plays. 
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880 The power of these two most-skilled mouths to pen 

Some phrase and saw to dust some words. Today, 
The contest of the wise is under way. 
885 Dionysos. Now pray, you two, before you speak. 
ArscuyLus. Demeter, you who nursed my soul, 
make me worthy of your mysteries! 
Dionysos (to Eures) Take incense and put 
it on the fire! 
EURIPIDES. No thanks. 
I pray to other gods. 
Dionysos. Some of your own? A new mintage? 

890 EURIPIDES. Yes, indeed. 
Dionysos. Go and offer to your strange gods! 
Eures. O Air, my fodder! O my pivoting Tongue! 

My Native Wit! My keen-scented Nostrils! 
Let me rightly confute the words I grasp. 
895  CuHorus. We long to hear 
From two skilled men what warlike path 
Of words you'll steer. 
The tongue is full of wrath. 
The courage knows no fear. 
The minds are fit. 
goo It’s likely we are near 
Some clever city bit, 
That’s filed down and clear. 
This one will tear the other’s wit 
Up, root and branch, and fall on that. 
And scatter far his verbal wrestling mat. 
Corus LEADER. 
905 You must speak very fast and in this way: 
Just what is smart, no similes, or what another man 
would say. 
Evuripiwes. Very good. What I myself am and my 
poetry is, 
I'll show at the close, but first I'll prove this man 
A pretentious fake and a cheat, how he swindles 
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The audience, the dullards bred on Phrynichus’ 
tragedies. g10 
First of all, he would wrap someone up and put him 
in, 
Some Achilles, or Niobe, not showing the face— 
Just the veneer of tragedy—they didn’t even grunt 
like— 


(grunts) 
Dionysos. By Zeus, they didn’t. 
Evuripiwes. And his chorus would 
bang out chains of songs, 
Linked four in a row, nonstop, while the rest stayed 915 
silent. 


Dionysos. But I enjoyed the silence. It delighted me 
No less than those talking nowadays. 
EURIPIDES. You were silly. 
Know it well. 
Dionysos. Seems so. Why did our friend do these 
things? 
Evririwes. Out of pretentiousness, so the spectator 
would sit speculating 
That Niobe would say something, but the play would g20 
go along, along. 
Dionysos. The rotten bastard! How I was cheated by 
him! 
(to AESCHYLUS) 
Why are you churning and stewing? 


EURIPIDES. Because I’m finding him out. 
And then, when he had acted stupid like this and the 
play 


Was half-done, he spoke a dozen ox-heavy words 
That have deep brows and crests, and some witch- 

faced horrors, 925 
Unknown to the audience. 


gio, Phrynichus. This Phrynichus was a tragic poet and prede- 
cessor of Aeschylus. 

giz, Achilles, or Niobe. Achilles was silent in The Phrygians, and 
Niobe was silent in Niobe, both lost plays by Aeschylus. 
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AESCHYLUS. Good grief! 

Dionysos. Keep quiet. 

Eurirwes. He wouldn’t utter clearly one— 

Dionysos (to AESCHYLUS) Don’t saw your teeth! 

Euripiwwes. But either Scamander rivers or trenches 

or bronze-forged 
Griffin-eagles on shields, or huge, horse-cliffed words, 
Which were never, ever clear. 

Dionysos. By the gods, that’s right, 
Then I would lie awake in the dead of night 
Wondering what kind of bird a golden horsecock is. 

ArscuyLus. The emblem blazed on ships, you grand 

ignoramus! 

Dionysos. I thought it was Eryxis, Philoxenus’ Son, 

the cock-fighter. 

Eurirwes. Why did he have to put even a cock in 

tragedy? 

Dionysos. But you, O Enemy of the Gods, what did 

you create? 

Eurirwes. No horsecocks, by Zeus, nor goat stags, 
Like you, the ones they draw on Persian tapestries. 
When I first took the tragic art from you 
She was bloated with boasts and weighty words. 
Straightaway I drained her and removed her heaviness 
With versicles and walking and white beet root, 
Giving her doses of babble filtered from books 
And nourished her on solo songs— 

Dionysos. Stirring in your 

wife’s lover, 
Cephisophon? 

Evuripives. Whatever I did, I did nothing stupid, nor 

fell into confusion 


932, golden horsecock. The golden hippolector, a horse with the 
wings and tail of a cock, was mentioned by Aeschylus in his lost 
Myrmidons. 

934, Eryxis, Philoxenus’ Son. Philoxenus was a notorious glutton. 
Nothing is know of Eryxis. 

944, Cephisophon. Lived in the same house with Euripides and 
was said to be his wife’s lover. 
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But right away, at the play’s beginning, someone 
would come 
And give its genealogy— 
Dionysos. Better than your own, by Zeus! 
Eurirwes. Then from the first speech I left no one 
idle. 
But my woman spoke nothing less than my slave 
And the ruler, the virgin, and the old woman. 
AESCHYLUS. Yes, indeed 950 
Shouldn’t you have died for these outrages? 
EURIPIDES. No, by Apollo, 
For I acted democratically. 
Dionysos. Let that go, old boy, 
That’s not the best route for you to take. 
Euririwes. (pointing to the audience) Why, I taught 
these people to talk. 
AgscuyLus. (perhaps covering his ears) I'll say! 
Would that your tummy had burst open before that! 955 
Eurrpes. And I introduced fine word-squares and 
rulers; 
To think, see, understand, love twisting and art, 
To suspect, be over-subtle in all things. 


AESCHYLUS. I'll say! 
Evunipiwes. Brought in domestic matter, helpful to us, 
engaging, 
In which I could be confuted. For those who knew g60 
Would have condemned my art. But I didn’t play the 
braggadochio, 


Tearing down thought, nor shocked them, 
Making Cycnuses and Memnons with jingle-bell horse 
armor. 


963-67, Making Cycnuses ... are mine. Cycnus and Memnon 
were Trojan allies slain by Achilles. Cycnus appeared in one of 
Aeschylus’ plays, but we do not know which one. Memnon ap- 
peared in two lost plays by Aeschylus, the Memnon and Psy- 
chotasia. Phormisius, whose name suggests “shaggy,” was a noted 
politician. Cleitophon was an associate of Socrates. Megaenetus is 
unknown. For Theramenes, see notes on lines 541a and 689-704. 
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You will recognize our disciples, his and mine: 
That man’s shaggy Phormisius and Megaenetus, the 
965 Dimwit, 
Trumpet-blowing spear-beards and mocking flesh-ripper 
pine-benders, 
While Cleitophon and Theramenes, the Smart, are 
mine. 
Dionysos. Theramenes? Wise and dreadful in all 
ways. 
Who, if he falls in with mischief, plays close, 
Then drops out. A gambler not from Chios, but from 
970 Chaos. 
Evuripiwes. I myself have taught 
Them to think such things, 
By making artful thought, 
And shrewd examinings. 
975 So they’ll know all the more 
Household economy, 
Better than before. 
And look perceptively, 
Then ask, “What is amiss?” 
“Where’s that?” and “Who took this?” 
980 Dionysos. By the gods, these days, 
Every one goes in 
And screams before his slaves 
To ask, “Where is the pot? 
Who ate the fish’s fin? 
985 What about the cup 
That last year died on me? 
Where’s that new garlic knot? 
Who sliced this olive up?” 
Before they sat on stools, 
x Brimmed with stupidity, 
990 Momma’s boys who’d grin, 
The sons of fools. 


970, Chios. A Greek island. 
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Cuorus. (to AEscuyLus) 
This you perceive, 
Shining Achilles; what shall you say? 
Just don’t take leave 
Of mind and race astray 
From dread recitative. 
But come, O Knight, 
With anger don’t conceive. 
Reef in your sails’ flight; 
All but the tips retrieve. 
Then more and more incite 
Your ship; take care you watch for when 
You get a smooth breeze settling in again. 
Cuorus LEADER. 
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Builder of towers of holiest words, first of all Greeks 


Who trick out of tragic trumpery, sluice open now 


your creeks. 


ArscHyLUS. I am enraged at my misfortune; my heart 


is vexed 
If I must answer him. But lest he say I can’t— 
Tell me, what makes a poet wondered at? 


Eurirwwes. Advice and cleverness and because we 


make 
The citizens better. 
AESCHYLUS. If you did not, 


But made them base who were once good and true, 


What fate would you proclaim? 


Dionysos. Why death. Don’t ask. 


ArscuyLus. Now, see what men he got from me, 
Nobly born and tall, not dodging duty, 
Not loafers or low life—like now—nor rogues, 


But those who breathe lance spear and snow-crowned 


helm, 
Casque, greaves, and ox-hide passions seven-fold. 
Eurirwes. His crimes take wing. 


Dionysos. His helmet-hammering is killing me. 
Eures. And how did you ennoble these men? 


Dionysos. Aeschylus, speak; don’t be so stiffly proud 


in anger. 
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ArscuyLus. By making a tragedy brim with Mars. 
Dionysos. What’s that? 
AESCHYLUS. Seven Against Thebes. 
Every man who saw it desired to be warlike. 
Dionysos. This was badly done, since you made the 
Thebans 
Fiercer in the war. For this alone you should be 
whipped. 
ArscuyLus. You could have trained too, but were not 
inclined. 
Then later I produced my Persians and taught 
The desire to conquer, marshalling the noblest act. 
Dionysos. (looking off into space) 
I really loved it when you, O child of dead Darius, 
shrieked, 
And suddenly the chorus clapped and said, ‘‘Alas!”’ 
ArscHyLus. Poets must do these things. See how 
helpful 
To us the noble poets have been: Orpheus brought 
His rites and kept us from murder. Musaeus, complete 
cure 
Of disease and oracles. And Hesiod, works of the 
earth, 
Season of the crops and plowing, and from what 
Did godlike Homer have honor and fame, except he 
taught good things: 
Battle lines, valor, and arming of men? 
Dionysos. He didn’t teach Pantacles, 
That’s for sure, the clumsy clod. The other day as 
escort, 
He tied his helmet on; then tried to attach the crest! 
ArscuyLus. And many others, including even the 
hero, Lamachus. 


1028-29, O child of dead Darius . . . “Alas.” The “Child of Dead 
Darius” is Xerxes, leader of the Persians. The chorus shouts 
something similar to “Alas!” in Aeschylus’ Persians (117, 122, 
1070—01) where Xerxes is a character. 

1036, Pantacles. Unknown. 

1039, Lamachus. A great Athenian general. 
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My mind, molded by Homer, created much greatness, 

Patrocluses, Teucers, lion-hearts, so I might rouse the 

citizen 

To strain after these when he hears the trumpet. 

But, by Zeus, I made no whoring Phaedras nor 

Stheneboeas, 

Nor did anyone see a lady in love in my plays. 
Euririwes. By Zeus, no Aphrodite in you! 
AESCHYLUS. Not in me, 

But on you and yours she sat full hard, 

So much that she threw you down. 


Dionysos. By Zeus, she did 
that. 
What you made other wives do, struck you down 
yourself. 


Euripiwes. And what damage, your wickedness, did 
my Stheneboeas do the city? 
AgscuyLus. You convinced noble women and the 
wives of noble men 
To drink hemlock, ashamed because of your 


Bellerophons. 

Eurirwes. Was the story I composed about Phaedra 
untrue? 

ArscuyLus. By Zeus, no, but the poet should conceal 
wickedness, 


Not bring it in or teach it. For the little ones 

Have a teacher to show the way, but young men have 
the poets. 

So we must speak good things. 


1041, Patrocluses, Teucers. Patroclus and Teucer are heroes in 
Homer’s Iliad. 

1043, Phaedras nor Stheneboeas. Phaedra’s incestuous love for 
her stepson occurs in Euripides’ Hippolytus. Stheneboea’s adul- 
terous love for Bellerophon was the subject of a lost Euripidean 
play with her name as title. Rejected by Bellerophon, Stheneboea 
committed suicide. 

1047, So much ... down. Cf. note on line 944. 
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EvripPIwes. If you puffed up the grandeurs 

Of Mount Lycabettuses and Parnassuses, it was to 
teach the good? 

We should speak like men. 

AESCHYLUS. You perversity, great opinions 
And ideas must bear phrases equally great. 
It is right that demigods use grander phrases 
And that they wear clothing much more majestic than 


ours. 
What I introduced properly, you corrupted. 
EvuRIPIDES. Doing 
what? 
AgscuyLus. First, you covered those playing kings 
with rags, 
So they would appear pitiable. 
EURIPIDES. What harm did that do? 
Arscuytus. For one thing no rich man will outfit a 
warship. 


But he wraps himself in rags, wails, and cries poor. 
Dionysos. By Demeter, he has a gown of fleecy 
wool underneath. 
If this trick works, he pops off to the fish emporium. 
ArscuyLus. And you taught men to pursue the chit- 
chat and garble 
That emptied the wrestling schools and to massage the 
rumps 
Of babbling boys and persuaded the flagship men 
To rebut their commanders. Yet, when I was alive, 
They knew only to call for hard bread and say, 
“Yoho!” 
Dionysos. By Apollo, and fart in the mouth of the 
lower rower 
And dung his messmate and go off and mug someone. 
Now he talks back and no longer rows: just sails here 
and there. 


1057, Mount Lycabettuses and Parnassuses. Mt. Lycabettus is in 
Athens. Mt. Parnassus is near Delphi. 
1068, fish emporium. Fish was an expensive delicacy. 
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AESCHYLUS. 
What crime is he not guilty of? 
Did not this man instruct the panders 
And those who bear their babes in temples, 
And those who mingle with their brothers, 
And those who say that life is death? 
From these our city has filled up 
With undersecretariats, 
And democratic ape buffoons 
Who dupe the population daily. 
From lack of training now, no one 
Can run the sacred torch. 
Dionysos. 
By Zeus, they can’t. So I dried up 
With laughter at the festival 
When a slow man ran with head down, 
Palefaced and fat, falling behind, 
A frightful job. Cerameicans 
Who waited at the gates struck at 
His belly, sides and flanks, and rump, 
Till beaten by their flattened hands, 
He broke a little fluff upon 
His fading torch and fled. 
Cxorvs. 
A great action we have in store, much strife, and 
violent war. 
A tough task to decide: 
When one presses the more, 
The other one can turn and ride and with sharp force 
defend his side. 
But do not just sit still, 
For many and varied are wit’s attacks. 
The power you have to kill, 
Speak out, charge in, take up 
The old and the new facts. 
Venture to drink from subtle wisdom’s cup. 


1093, Cerameicans. Cf. note on line 129. 
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Don’t let this strike you dead with fear: no ignorance 
dwells here 
Among these spectators 
Whom your sharp wit will cheer. 
Don’t fear to launch your metaphors: no longer are 
they boors, 
For they served in the field 
And have a book and comprehend your wit. 
These natures never yield, 
But now they have been honed. 
So do not fear a bit, 
But marshal all, their skill in art’s well known. 
Eures. Now I shall turn to your prologues 
themselves, 
so I may test the first part, 
the very beginning of your cleverness. 
Dionysos. To which will you apply the touchstone? 
EURIPIDES. To quite a few. 
First recite the opening of your Orestes story. 
Dionysos. Everyone quiet now! Speak, Aeschylus! 
AESCHYLUS. 
“Conductor of the Dead, Hermes, who holds 
Paternal power, a savior be to me. 
I come back to this land, and I return!” 
Dionysos. What’s to censure here? 
EvripivEs. More than twelve things. 
Dionysos. But it’s all no more than three lines! 
Evripiwes. Each line has twenty errors. 
Dionysos. (to AEscHyLus who moves to object) 
Aeschylus, I recommend silence. If not, 
you may owe more than three lines. 
AgscuyLus. Am I to keep silent? 
Dionysos. If you'll listen to 
me. 


1126-28, “Conductor .. . return!” The opening lines of Aeschy- 
lus’ Choephoroi (“Libation Bearers”), the Orestes section of his 
Oresteia. 
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Euripiwes. Straightoff he made a sky-high error. 
AgscuyLus. You know you're ridiculous. 


EvunrIPIDES. Matters little to me. 
ArscHyLus. Why do you claim I’m wrong? 

EvurIrIDeEs. Speak again the opening. 
AESCHYLUS. 


“Conductor of the Dead, Hermes, who holds 
Paternal power.” 

EvuripPmvEs. Doesn’t Orestes speak this 
on his dead father’s grave? 

AESCHYLUS. Nothing less. 

Euririves. Since his father, Agamemnon, was 

butchered 
by his mother’s hand in a treacherous plot, 
is that why he says Hermes keeps paternal powers? 

ArscuyLus. Not at all. He called the Luck-Bringer 
Hermes, Conductor of the Dead, saying 
clearly that he has this gift from Father Zeus. 

Evunipiwes. Your error was worse than I thought. 
if he has his father’s gift of the dead— 

Dionysos. Then he would be a graverobber from his 

father. 

ArscuyLus. Dionysos, you’re drinking a bad bouquet, 

Dionysos. Give him another one, and you find the 

flaw. 

AESCHYLUS. “A savior be to me. 

I come back to this land, and I return.” 
Eures. Twice wise Aeschylus said the same thing. 
Dionysos. How twice? 

EURIPIDES. Note the phrase; Ill say it: 
“I come back to this land,” he says, “and I return.” 
“I come back” is the same as “I return.” 

Dionysos. By Zeus, just as one might say to a 

neighbor: 
“Lend me a dough-board, or, if you please, a board 
for dough.” 

ArscuyLuUs. Not at all, chatter-man, 
that contains the best of phrasing. 
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Eurrmes. How? Teach me how so. 
ArscuyLUs. One who has a homeland “comes back.” 
He has come without other complication. 
A man in flight “comes back” and “returns” from 
exile. 
Dionysos. Good, by Apollo! What say, Euripides? 
Euririwwes. I say Orestes didn’t “return? home, 
but secretly “came back,” not asking the authorities. 
Dionysos. Well done, by Hermes! 
(aside) I don’t get it though. 
Evuriripes. Continue on. 


Dionysos. Come, say it, 
Aeschylus, hurry, and you spot the fault. 
AESCHYLUS. 


“Upon this mound of tomb, I call my father 
To give ear and to listen.” 
EvuRIPIDES. He says it again. 
“Give ear” and “listen” are blatantly the same. 
Dionysos. But he speaks to the dead, you rotter. 
Speaking even triplets we don’t reach them. 
ArscuyLus. And how did you make your prologues? 
EvuRIPIDES. I'll tell you. 
If I say the same twice, or you see stuffing 
beyond the sense, spit on me! 
Dionysos. Come, speak. I just must hear 
the rightness of your prologues. 
Euripwes. “A well-blest man was Oedipus at first.” 
Arscuy.us. No, by Zeus, but cursed in nature, 
who, before he was born, Apollo said 
would kill his father—before he even was!— 
how could he be “‘well-blest at first”? 
EurIPIDEs. 
“Then he became the wretchedest of men.” 
ArscuyLus. By Zeus, not at all! He never stopped. 
How could he? Exposed as soon as born 


1182, “A well-blest man ... at first.” From Euripides’ lost An- 
tigone. 
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in winter, in a broken pot 

so he wouldn’t be reared his father’s killer, 

then he limped on bad feet to Polybus, 

and after, though young, married the old woman 

who was also his own mother. 

Then blinded himself. 
Dionysos. Then he was “well-blest” 

if he was condemned with General Erasinides. 
Evurirwes. You're daft. I make fine prefaces. 
AgscuyLus. By Zeus, lll not nip at each phrase 

word by word but with the gods’ help 

rll wreck your prologues with an oil flask. 
Evuririwes. My prologues with an oil flask? 


AESCHYLUS. Just one. 


You write so that anything fits 
in your lines—‘“‘fleecie,”’ “‘flaskie,”’ 
“baggie.” I will show you straight off. 
Evuripives. Really, you? 
AESCHYLUS. Yep. 
Dionysos. You must recite. 
EURIPIDES. 
“Aegyptus, as the farflung tale has spread, 
By oar of ship with his own fifty sons 
Held Argos fast’ — 
AESCHYLUS. “And lost his oil flask.” 
Euripiwes. Why this oil flask? Let it perish! 
Dionysos. Speak another, so I'll know more. 
EURIPIDES. 
“O Dionysos, wielder of the thyrsos, 
In torch and fawnskin on Parnassus height, 


1192, Polybus. The king of Corinth who adopted Oedipus. 


99 


1196, Erasinides. One of the generals executed after the Battle 


of Arginusae. Cf. note on lines 416-21. 


1200, oil flask. Athenians carried a vial of skin lotion with them. 
Aeschylus uses it to attack what he considers the monotony of 


Euripides’ verse and his use of trivial details. 


1206-08, “Aegyptus ... fast.” Beginning of Euripides’ lost Ar- 


chelaus? 


1190 


1195 


1200 


1205 


1210 
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Who leapt dancing’ — 
AESCHYLUS. “And lost his oil flask.” 
Dionysos. Alas, again, we’re struck by the flask! 
1215 Evurrmes. That doesn’t matter. In this 
prologue he can’t stick in his oil flask: 


“There is no man who’s blest in everything: 
Either born-great he has no livelihood, 
Or is ill-born’’— 


AESCHYLUS. “And lost his oil flask.” 
Dionysos. Euripides! 

EURIPIDES. What? 

Dionysos. Better drop sail. 


1220 This oil flask will blow a storm. 
Evurrpes. By Demeter, I care not. 
Now this one will knock it from him. 
Dionysos. Come, speak another, and avoid the flask. 


EvrIpIDEs. 
1225, “Sidonian Cadmus left his city once, 
Agenor’s child’ — 
AESCHYLUS. “And lost his oil flask.” 


Dionysos. My good man, buy off the flask, 
Or he’ll scrape away our prologues. 
EURIPIDES. What? 
I buy him off? 
Dionysos. If you'll listen to me. 
Evuripiwes. Never, since I can recite many prologues 
1230 where he can’t attach his flask: 


“Tantalian Pelops came to Pisa’s land 
On flying mares” 
AESCHYLUS. “And lost his oil flask.” 


1211-13, “Dionysos ... dancing.” From the lost Hypsipyle. The 
thyrsos was the long wand carried by the bacchants, followers 
of Dionysos. Also they wore fawnskins. 

1217-19, “There is ... ill-born.” From the lost Stheneboea. 
1225-26, “‘Sidonian ... child.” From the lost Phrixus. 

1232-33, ““Tantalian ... mares.” From Iphigeneia in Tauris. 
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Dionysos. See? Again he attached his flask. 
Good sir, fork over now all you can: 
You'll have it for an obol, a fine good one too. 
Euripipes. Not yet, by Zeus! I’ve many left: 


“Oeneus reaped’ — 
AESCHYLUS. “And lost his oil flask.” 
Evuririwwres. Let me recite the whole verse: 


“Oeneus reaped from earth abundant corn, 
Offered first fruits’ — 
AESCHYLUs. “And lost his oil flask.” 
Dionysos. While sacrificing? But who stole it? 
Evuripwes. Let it pass, my friend. Let him speak to 
this: 


“Lord Zeus, as it was said by Truth itself’’— 
Dionysos. You'll kill me! He’ll say, “And lost his oil 
flask.” 
This flask goes in all your prologues, 
as warts grow on your eyelids. 
By the gods, turn now to his lyric songs. 
Evrırpes. Indeed, I have evidence there what a 
poor, 
monotonous melodist he always was. 
Cuorus. What then shall here resound? 
For I anticipate 
That faults will now be found 
In him who’s truly great 
At making lyric sound 
’Mongst those who lived of late. 


I wonder how 

He’ll censure now 
The tragic laird. 
For him I’m scared. 


1238, ““Oeneus reaped.” From the lost Meleager. 
1244, “Lord Zeus ... itself.” From Melanippe the Wise. 
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Eurirwes. True wonders, as shall soon be clear. 

I'll whittle all to his one pattern. 

Dionysos. Taking some pebbles, I'll keep score. 

(Someone plays a flute song.) 

Euripwes. (with burlesque exaggeration) 
“O Phthian Achilles you hear the man-slaying— 
Alas!—stroke! Why the rescue are you now 
1265 delaying?” 
“To Hermes, first-born of our race, we are praying— 
‘‘Alas!—stroke! Why the rescue are you now 
delaying?” 
Dionysos. Two strokes for you, Aeschylus. 
Evuririwes. “Learn from me, wide-ruling child, 
1270 Atreides, noblest Achaian’’— 

“Alas!—stroke! Why the rescue are you now delaying?” 
Dionysos. This is your third stroke, Aeschylus. 
Eures. “Hold still! Bee-keepers of Artemis are 

near to begin the maying’’— 
1275 “‘Alas!—stroke! Why the rescue are you now delaying?” 

“Mine is the power to shout the fated force of Greek 

foraying’’— 

‘‘Alas!—stroke! Why the rescue are you now delaying?” 
Dionysos. King Zeus, what a monster pile of strokes! 

I want to go to the baths. My kidneys 

1280 have puffed my groin with heatstroke. 
Euripipes. Hear first another set of songs, 

made of his lyre-played melodies. 

Dionysos. Finish, but lay on no more strokes. 


1264-65, “‘O Phthian Achilles . . . man-slaying.”’ From Aeschylus’ 
lost Myrmidons. Achilles was from Phthia in northern Greece. 
The second line will now be attached nonsensically to mock what 
Euripides considers Aeschylus’ incoherent style. 

1266, “To Hermes ... praying.” From the lost Ghost Raisers. 
1270, “Learn . . . Achaian.”’ From the lost Telephus or Iphigeneia. 
1273-74, “Hold still ... maying.” From the lost Priestesses. 
1276, “Mine ... foraying.”” From the Agamemnon (104). 
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Evuripipes. “Thus the Achaian double-throned power, 
prime manhood of Greece, 1285 
Tophlattothrattophlattothrat, 
The Sphinx, dog-lord of cursed days, were sent, 
Tophlattothrattophlattothrat, 
With spear and with revenging hand by the ferocious 
bird, 
Tophlattothrattophlattothrat, 1290 
Who let them with their eager air-roaming dogs light, 
Tophlattothrattophlattothrat, 
Upon those pressing against Ajax, 


Tophlattothrattophlattothrat.”’ 1295 
Dionysos. What is this “‘phlattothrat’’? Did you 
collect 


your rope-twister songs at Marathon or where? 
ArscuyLus. I brought them from Beauty to Beauty, 
lest I be seen plucking the same 
sacred meadow of the muses as Phrynichus. 1300 
(pointing to Euripipes) 
He took honey from everywhere: whore-songs, 
Meletus’ drink-ups, Carian flute-songs, 
laments, dances, as soon will be clear. 


Someone bring my lyre. But why 

are lyres needed? Where’s the one who clicks 1305 
time with her castanets. Here, Muse of Euripides, 

for whom it is proper to sing these songs. 

(Ugly Muse appears briefly.) 


1285-95, “Thus . . . Tophlattothrattophlattothrat.” This wild far- 
rago mixes lines from Aeschylus’ Agamemnon (109-11) and a line 
from his lost Sphinx with a nonsense refrain. 

1297, rope-twister songs at Marathon. References to the folk songs 
sung by rope-makers and to The Battle of Marathon (490 B.c.) 
at which Aeschylus fought? 

1300, Phrynichus. See note on line gio. 

1302, Meletus’ drink-ups, Carian flute-songs. Meletus was perhaps 
the inferior tragedian who accused Socrates. Carian. From Caria 
in Asia Minor (Turkey). The word must have suggested immo- 
rality. 
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Dionysos. Ugh! This muse was no whore from 


Lesbos! 
AESCHYLUS. 
“Kingfishers by the ever-fluent wave, 
1310 How you rave, 


Wetting with wet wings, 
Bedewing your bird-skin; 
Spiders in the corners of the roof-tops, 
1315 The thread stretched on the loom, 
Cares of the songful weaver-pin, 
Whither yon flute-loving dolphin 
Bounds to dark-blue bows, 
Oracles and the race-track. 
1320 Joyous the bloom of the vine, 
Clustering tendril that stops all the pain. 
Hug me, my child.” 


Did you notice those feet? 
Dionysos. (misunderstanding, looking at Eurrwes’ 


real feet) I see. 
ArscuyLus. What are you doing? Notice those feet? 
Dionysos. I did. 
AESCHYLUS. 
1325 You wrote that mess of song? 


And dared to find mine wrong? 
You wrote with those twelve tics: 
Cyrene’s whorish tricks. 


1308, Lesbos. In the fifth century, there were many prostitutes 
from the island of Lesbos. There is no reference to “lesbians.” 
aire “Kingfishers ... my child.” The following song shifts 
rhythms and sense in order to parody Euripides’ lyric measures. 
The first four lines may parody Euripides’ Iphigeneia in Tauris 
(1089-1105), although an ancient commentator (scholiast) says 
they are from Euripides’ Iphigeneia at Aulis. The next four lines 
contain even more uncertain references. The next two about the 
dolphin are from Euripides’ Electra (435-37). The references to 
oracles and race-tracks is unknown. The next three refer to Eu- 
ripides’ lost Hypsipyle. 

1328, Cyrene. A notorious and versatile prostitute. 
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Those are your choruses. I also wish 
to go through your solo style: 


“O gloom of night, that’s darkling bright, 
What vision of 
Disaster do you send, 
Herald of hidden Hell, 
A soul-less soul, 
Black child of night, shuddering sight, 
Fierce black-clad corpse that flashes 
Gore, gore and has big fingernails? 


“Servants, come quick and light the wick. 
In pitchers, raise the virgin river water, make it hot, 
So I may scrub away my sacred dream. 
O, spirit of the sea, 
I’ve got it! O, my household friends, 
Behold the signs: 
Honey has gone 
And made off with my rooster! 
O mountain-nurtured nymphs, 
O Mania, nab her! 


“But I—oh my!— 
By chance was at my task, 
Wi-i-inding the flax 
Full on the spindle, 
Making the yarn with my two hands, 
So I could bring it to the Agora 
Before the sun came up. 


“It flew, it flew up to the blue 
On lightest tips of wings, 


1331-64, “O gloom of night . . . the thief.” A satirical lyric fol- 
lows, hinting at Euripidean style. Many of the references are 
uncertain. For Euripides’ Gothic style, cf. his Orestes (1369-1502), 
which Aeschylus partly parodies here. Honey is the name of a 
slave, as is Mania. 
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Left me pain, pain, 
And wretched me, my eyes 
Shed, shed tears, tears. 


“O Cretans, offspring of Mount Ida, bring 
Your bows and help. 
On flying feet, surround my house 
And let the chase’s child, beauteous Artemis 
Come too and race her tiny bitches through the 
rooms. 


“And you, Zeus-born, come too; 
Raise in your hands your twin most gleaming torches, 
O Hecate, and light my way to Honey’s house, 
So I may enter in and catch the thief.” 
Dionysos. Stop the songs! 
AESCHYLUS. Enough too for me. 
I want to put him in the scales. 
It alone shall prove our poetry 
and test the weight of our phrases. 
Dionysos. Come here then, if I too 
must sell the poet’s art like cheese. 
(A balance with scales is set up.) 
Cuorus. The witty ones work hard. 
This new thing’s out of range 
And more than passing strange, 
Made only by these bards. 


Oh my! Not even after 
Some fellow took my sleeve 
And swore would I believe, 
But he would have my laughter. 
Dionysos. Come, stand by the pans. 
AESCHYLUS and Euripiwes. There! 
Dionysos. Take them and each speak your phrase, 
but don’t let it drop till I say, “Cuckoo!” 
ArscuyLus and Euririwes. Got them! 
Dionysos. Recite your phrase in the scale. 
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Euripipes. “Would that the hull of Argo never 
flew’ — 
Arscuyus. “‘Spercheian River, cattle-grazing 
banks’’— 
Dionysos. Cuckoo! 
AescuyLus and Euripipes. It’s in. 
Dionysos. Far lower 
his goes down. 
EvurrmeEs. For what reason? 1385 
Dionysos. Why? He put in a river, like merchants, 
wetting his words as they pad their wool. 
You put in a winged word. 
Evrirwes. Let him speak another and stand the test. 
Dionysos. Take your pan. 
ArscuyLus and Eurirripes. Ready! 
Dionysos. Speak. 1390 
Euripiwes. ““Persuasion’s only temple is the word.” 
AgscuyLus. “Death is the only god who loves no 
gift.” 
Dionysos. Let go! 
ArscuyLus and Evripwes. It’s in. 


Dionysos. Again his sinks, 
for he put death in, heaviest of evils. 
Euripipes. And I persuasion, finest of expressions. 1395 


Dionysos. Persuasion’s light and has no sense. 
But find another of more weight. 
The strong and great will draw you down. 
Evuriemes. Where do I have one? Where? 
Dionysos. I'll tell 
you: 
“Achilles tossed two singles and a four.” 1400 


Speak now, for this is your last weighing. 


1382, “Would ... flew.” From Euripides’ Medea (1). 

1383, “Spercheian River ... banks.” From Aeschylus’ lost Phil- 
octetes. 

1391, “‘Persuasion’s ... word.” From Euripides’ lost Antigone. 
1392, “Death ... gift.” From Aeschylus’ lost Niobe. 

1400, “Achilles ... four.” From Euripides’ lost Telephus? 
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Euripwes. “He took in his right hand his iron club.” 
Arscuytus. “Chariot upon chariot and corpse on 
corpse.” 
Dionysos. He tricked you again. 
EURIPIDES. In what way? 
Dionysos. He put in two chariots and two corpses. 
Not even a hundred Egyptians could lift that. 
ArscuyLus. No more verse by verse, but in the scale 
let him go sit and his children and wife 
and her Cephisophon and take his books too. 
I'll speak only two lines— 
(Enter Piuto.) 
Dionysos. Both are friends; I cannot judge. 
I shall not fight with them. 
For one I think wise; the other I love. 
Piuto. Will you not do what you came for? 
Dionysos. And if I judge one better? 
PLuTo. Take back 
your choice, so you don’t come in vain. 
Dionysos. Bless you! Come, hear me. 
I came down for a poet. 


Evripmwes. For what? 
Dionysos. So the city be saved and lead her 
choruses. 


Whoever would advise the city well, 

I would deem worthy to lead back. 

First, what opinion do you each have 

of Alcibiades, for the city is in labor. 
Eurirwes. What is the city’s opinion? 
Dionysos. Hers? 

She loves and hates and wants to have him. 


1402, “He ... club.” From Euripides’ lost Meleager. 

1403, “Chariot ... corpse.” From Aeschylus’ lost Glaukus Pot- 
nieus. 

1423, Alcibiades. A glamorous, unscrupulous general and states- 
man of great ability. He was educated by Socrates and fought 
for, and against, Athens. The question of the day was whether 
to recall him from exile in order to aid the city. 
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But say what you think about him. 
Evurirwes. I hate the man who’s slow to aid 
his native land, quick to harm, 
resourceful for himself, not her. 
Dionysos. Good, by Poseidon. What is yours? 1430 
AgscuyLus. Rear not a lion in the city. 
If one is reared, honor its ways. 
Dionysos. By Zeus our Savior, I am in a bind. 
One speaks cleverly; the other clearly. 


Each speak one thought for the city: 1435 
What plan do you have for her deliverance? 
Evunipwes. If one made Cinesias the wings of 
Cleocritus, 
breezes would lift them over the plain of the sea. 
Dionysos. It would seem funny. What does it mean? 
Euripiwes. If they fight at sea, let them hold vinegar- 
jars 1440 
and bedaub the eyes of our enemies. 


But I know and wish to say. 
Dionysos. Speak. 
Eurirwes. Now when we make the distrusted trusted 

and the trusted distrusted— 
Dionysos. What? I don’t understand. 

Speak less profoundly and more roundly. 1445 
Evurirwes. If those citizens we now trust 

we would distrust, and we would use 

those we don’t, we would be saved. 

If we are unlucky with these, how 

doing the opposite can we not be saved? 1450 
Dionysos. Good, O Palamedes, wisdom’s self! 


1437, Cinesias . . . Cleocritus. For Cinesias, see note on line 153. 
Cleocritus was supposed to resemble an ostrich (Aristophanes’ 
Birds, (l. 877). 

1451, Palamedes. A resourceful Greek hero who fought against 
the Trojans. 
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Did you discover this, or did Cephisophon? 
Euripwes. I alone. Cephisophon did the vinegar-jars. 
Dionysos. What about you? What do you say? 


AESCHYLUS. Tell me 
those the city employs, are they good? 

Dionysos. What! 
She despises the good worst of all. 

AESCHYLUS. And loves the bad? 


Dionysos. Not her, but uses them through necessity. 
ArscuyLus. How can anyone save a city 
that neither coat nor cloak fits? 
Dionysos. Find out, by Zeus, if you resurface. 
Arscuyius. I would speak there, not here. 
Dionysos. No, send your good news up! 
AgscuyLus. When they consider their enemy’s land 
their land and theirs the enemy’s, 
when ships are wealth and wealth is poverty. 
Dionysos. Good, but the juryman alone swigs all 
down. 
Piuto. Judge! 
Dionysos. This shall be my verdict: 
I shall take back the one my soul desires. 
Evuriripes. Remember the gods you swore by 


to lead me back. Take your friends. 
Dionysos. My tongue swore that ... but I'll choose 
Aeschylus! 
Evurirwwes. What have you done, O most-polluted 
man? 


Dionysos. Me? 
I judged Aeschylus winner. Why not? 
Eurripes. You’ve done the basest deed and look me 
in the face? 
Dionysos. (glancing at the audience) 
“What shame if viewers think not so?” 


1452, Cephisophon. See note on line 944. 

1471, My tongue swore that. Cf. line 102 and note. 

1475, “What shame ... so.” A parody of a scandalous line from 
Euripides’ lost Aeolus: “What shame if doers think not so?” 
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Evuripiwes. Bastard, will you leave me dead? 
Dionysos. Who knows if living’s also dying, 

and breathing bread and sleep a fleece? 
Pruto. Go in now, Dionysos. 


Dionysos. Why? 
Piuto. So I may host you before you sail. 
Dionysos. Well said. 


By Zeus, I will not carp at that. 
(All exit but the Cuorvs.) 
Cuorus. Blessed is that man 

Wit has made exact— 
Learn it where we can. 
Thinking well in fact, 
He returns to home, 
Makes his people good. 
He makes good his own 
Kin and neighborhood. 
Wisdom is his food. 


Elegant it’s not 
Hearing Socrates, 
Throwing down our art, 
Scorning the verities 
Of the tragic stage 
Scratching like a fool 
On the holy page, 
Making time a stool— 
Mankind in a rage. 
(Enter AzscuyLus, Dionysos, PLuto.) 
Piuto. (carrying a sword, nooses, and hemlock) 
Come, farewell, Aeschylus. 
Go save that land of ours 
With your fine thoughts and teach 
The mindless who are many. 


1477, Who knows . . . dying. Said by characters in Euripides’ lost 
Polyidus, Erectheus, and Phrixus. 

1492, Socrates. For Aristophanes’ comic view of Socrates as a 
hairsplitting philosopher, cf. his Clouds. 
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AESCHYLUS. 


PLuTO. 


Cuorvus. 


Give these to Cleophon, 

To tax commissioners, to 
Nichomachus and Myrmex, 
Archenomus, and say, 

Come quickly here to me 
Without delay. If they 

Won’t come quick, by Apollo, 
Pll brand them, tie their feet. 
With Whitecrest’s son, the traitor, 
I’ll send them quickly down. 
I shall. Please hand my chair 
To Sophocles to hold 

And to protect if I 

Return again. For I 

Judge him the second wit. 
Take heed that roguish man, 
That lying sacrilege, 

Never sits in my seat, 

Not even if by chance. 

Show him your holy torches! 
Escort him on the way: 

Sing loudly this man’s songs 
And celebrate his dances. 


First bid good journey to our parting poet, 

Who rises to the light, Ye Gods of Hell, 

And good thoughts to the city of great goodness. 
Let’s stop the great distress entirely 

And painful clash of arms. Let Cleophon 

Go fight, and others willing, in their homelands. 


(All exit.) 


1506-07, Nichomachus and Myrmex,/Archenomus. These three 
contemporary references are uncertain. 

1512, Whitecrest’s son. Adeimantus, a contemporary general. His 
father’s comic name indicates pomposity. 


1532, Go fight 


... homelands. A final gibe at the war party and 


its demagogue, Cleophon. Cf. note on line 679. 


